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exemplar of his age" demanded courage on the part of Carlyle, for,
as we haye seen, he was thought of in a very different capacity. But
Carlyle smoothed the path by emphasizing the alleged religious
nature of Goethe's teaching, for his advocacy would have been
impossible without such allaying of the moral and religious scru-
ples of his countrymen. He goes on, however, immediately to say:
"Such is our conviction or persuasion with regard to the poetry
of Goethe," and these words demonstrate his apparent blindness
to Goethe as a poet. What has the estimation of Goethe's quality,
which has just been quoted, to do with poetry? It is, to be sure, a
characteristic of the Germans to endeavour to raise their poets to
the status of leaders and teachers, but the English do not expect
their poets to be philosophers and guides to the conduct of life.
Carlyle studied the works of Goethe deeply and his voice was
authoritative. He interpreted him to a wider public in so far as
his own peculiar limitations enabled him to do so, and with all
the more sincerity because the German poet, or we should rather
say philosopher, had helped him, in his own early years, to con-
quer the dissonance and despair which were threatening to master
his soul. When he had finished his translation of Wilhelm Meisters
Lehrjahre in 1824, he sent a copy to Goethe with a letter in which
he confessed his debt to the Master. "Four years ago", he said,
"when I read your Faust among the mountains of my native
Scotland, I could not but fancy I might one day see you, and pour
out before you, as before a Father, the woes and wanderings of a
heart whose mysteries you seemed so thoroughly to comprehend,
and could so beautifully represent. The hope of meeting you is still
among my dreams. Many saints have been expunged from my
literary Calendar since I first knew you; but your name still
stands there, in characters more bright than ever." Goethe replied
four months later by a letter in which he excused his deky on the
grounds of his desire to study the translation and thus be in a
position to send something more than an empty acknowledg-
ment. He had not had the leisure to do so, but thanked Carlyle for
his interest in his life and work and begged him to continue it in
the future. Carlyle's pleasure at this reply is evident from the
letter he wrote to Jane Welsh in the same year; "Conceive my
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